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been assented to by -all states. A right of concurrent
legislation exercised in such cases by each state over all
mankind would imply a right to make such laws as
it pleased, and would not imply a right to enforce them
within another's jurisdiction. States, for instance, have
a right of concurrent legislation over persons born under
circumstances that make their nationality doubtful; and
each state is free to adopt what principles it pleases in
its laws on this subject. With regard to the children of
foreigners, England applies the rule that birth within her
territory makes them her subjects. France, on the other
hand, holds in all cases to the principle that the nation-
ality of the parents determines that of the child. Thus
a son of French parents born in England would be in
the view of English law an English subject, and in the
view of French law a French subject. Neither state,
however, .would attempt to force upon him the obliga-
tions of the position it accorded him, as long as he
remained within the jurisdiction of the other. But in
the case of captures at sea in time of war the circum-
stances are reversed. A belligerent can enforce the rules
he acts upon, against those who would under ordinary
circumstances come under the jurisdiction of other
powers; but he cannot act upon any rule which happens
to suit his own fancy or convenience. He must apply
rules common to all civilized states, if he wishes neutrals
to submit peacefully to the inconvenience they cause.
The history of International Law is full, on the one
hand, of protests and reclamations made by neutrals
when belligerents acted upon principles of maritime
capture which were not universally received, and, on the
other hand, of quiet acquiescence by neutrals in proceed-
ings most detrimental to their interests, when they were